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est of civilized society, — these are the works of his life. To the 
results of them no limit can be easily assigned. 

His friends (no one could know him, and not call him friend) all 
recognize that these crowning works of his life had their origin in the 
governing elements of his character, — devotion to duty and good- will 
to man. In him, wisdom and charity in its largest sense were most 
completely blended. His life, moreover, was fully rounded and his 
work well done. As he often expressed the wish, he died before " his 
eye was dim or his natural force abated." Never to have known weari- 
ness during a life of nearly fourscore years, full of usefulness, honor, 
and domestic comfort, is as great a blessing as ever falls to the lot of 
man, and this blessing Judge Washburn fully enjoyed. 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH. 

Edward Wigglesworth, a Fellow of the Academy of Class III., 
Section IV., died at his residence on Sunday, October 15, 1876, in this 
city, where he was born, January 14, 1804. He was in his seventy- 
third year. 

His ancestral and family name connects him with individuals conspic- 
uous and honored in their several generations, from the first settlement 
of the country, for their characters and services in the various ranges 
of life. His first progenitor in this country was Edward Wiggles worth, 
from Yorkshire, in old England, who, coming to Charlestown in this 
colony in the summer of 1638, removed in the autumn to New Haven, 
where he died, October 1, 1653. A stone in the Green in that place, 
marked with the initials " E. W.," was long supposed to designate the 
grave of Colonel Edward Whalley, a member of the High Court of 
Justice which condemned Charles I. ; but it is now reasonably believed 
to denote the grave of the first Edward Wigglesworth. Among the 
children whom he brought with him to this country was one, then 
nearly seven years, who, bearing the name of Michael Wigglesworth, 
won great distinction in this colony as divine, physician, and poet. 
Having been trained by the famous school-master, Ezekiel Cheever, 
whose service as a pedagogue in New England covered a period of 
nearly seventy years, Michael became, in 1647, one of the earliest of the 
students in Harvard College. Graduating in 1651, he became a tutor 
and a Fellow of the college, while preparing for tke ministry. Having 
labored for a season in the instruction of the Indians at Martha's 
Vineyard, he was ordained as pastor of the church in Maiden, in this 
colony, in August, 1656. Here, after a long service, he died in office, 
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June 10, 1705. Though he was noted for his skill and efficiency 
in the medical practice of those days, he could not explain the nature 
of the malady which made him for most of his life a sufferer from a 
mysterious form of invalidism which interrupted his professional work, 
and caused him to make a voyage to Bermuda. As the poet of his 
age and country, he was the author, among various other compositions, 
of that which, under the title of " The Day of Doom," was the classic 
for children and their parents for more than half a century in New 
England. 

Edward, the youngest son of Michael Wigglesworth, was inaugu- 
rated in 1722 as the first divinity professor in Harvard College, where 
he had graduated, on the foundation of Thomas Hollis, Esq., of Lon- 
don. Dr. Wigglesworth having held this office for more than forty 
years, was succeeded in it, in 1765, by his son, Dr. Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Jr., who, in 1791, had, as his successor in it, the Rev. Dr. 
David Tappan, who was a great-grandson of Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, till 1803. Thus, for a period of eighty years; descendants in 
three generations from the old Maiden divine filled one of the places 
of highest influence and responsibility in this colony, province, and 
State of Massachusetts. The second Prof. Wigglesworth was one of the 
original Fellows of the Academy, at its incorporation. Papers con- 
tributed by him appear in the earlier volumes of the Memoirs. His 
calculations for the construction of Life Tables were especially valued. 
Thomas Wigglesworth, a graduate of Harvard in 1793, who studied 
law, but afterwards, in wide commercial business, became one of the 
most honored and successful merchants of Boston, was the youngest 
son of the second Professor Wigglesworth. The subject of this Memoir 
was the oldest son of Thomas, by his wife, Jane Norton, a sister of that 
eminent Biblical scholar, Prof. Andrews Norton of Harvard College. 

From his earliest childhood Edward Wigglesworth manifested those 
fine traits and virtues of character, and that love of the processes of 
thought and the acquisition of learning, which were so marked in him 
through his whole life. Having been prepared for college by the Rev. 
Ebenezer Pemberton of Boston, he completed his course there in 
1822, graduating with the highest honors of his class. He pursued 
the study of the law in the office of the late Judge William Prescott, 
having there, as fellow-students, the late Franklin Dexter, and the late 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch. Though he began the practice of the profes- 
sion, it did not prove to be congenial or attractive to him, and he 
abandoned it to enter his father's counting-room, to aid him in his mer- 
cantile affairs. 
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Those who at the time or in later years had a personal and intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Wigglesworth, and were thus appreciative of the 
high and almost morbid conscientiousness, and of the even excessive 
tenderness of sympathy and benevolence, which were so marked in his 
character, can answer only with an assenting smile when told that he 
was not, either as a lawyer or a merchant, an effective agent in the 
collection of even the most honest debts. When put upon such errands 
his frequent report was that the creditors seemed so much in ueed> or so 
reluctant to pay, that he shrank from using any urgency, and so came 
back empty. Still, he was of service to his father in his business 
affairs, though he never engaged in such interests with partners or by 
himself. He acquired sufficient practical knowledge for the care of a 
paternal estate, his share in which made him affluent. Intellectual and 
scholarly culture, with the oversight and administration of a large 
number of charitable, benevolent, and humane societies, divided in 
about equal measure the whole hjalf-century of Mr. Wigglesworth's 
mature life. He was a diligent reader and student, and acquired a 
large amount of varied knowledge, which he aimed to have accurate and 
thorough. When, in 1829, that learned and laborious German scholar, 
Dr. Francis Lieber, who had become naturalized among us, undertook 
to translate, and to adapt to the uses of American readers, the volumi- 
nous Encyclopaedia published by Brockhaus, of Leipsic, under the 
title of "Allgemeine deutsche Real-EIuoyklopasdie (Conversations* 
Lexicon), " he found it necessary to have efficient helpers. The enter- 
prise was for its time, a very serious and important one, having been 
preceded in that form of literature here only by the republication of 
the London edition of Dr. Rees' Cyclopaedia. Dr. Lieber was so for- 1 
tunate as to secure the ready and competent co-operation of Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, as his foremost helper. In the preface to the work, in. 
thirteen volumes, published under the title of the " Encyclopaedia*. 
Americana," Dr. Lieber makes the following recognition of the aidi 
which he had received : " Above all, I ought to acknowledge the zeal- 
ous and able co-operation of my friend and associate, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, who will not permit me here to express my obligations to him 
in such terms as my feelings would dictate. With him I shall be 
happy to share whatever approbation the public may think the work 
shall deserve." 

If Mr. Wigglesworth had been prompted to devote his years of 

easy leisure to the examination and exposition of some single subject 

in science or literature, that he might prove his claims as an author, he 

would undoubtedly have produced one or more works that would have 

vol. xii. (n. s. iv.) 20 
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secured for him approval, reputation, and fame. Such productions 
from his pen as came into print are simply fragmentary, mostly in the 
form of brief sententious " Reflections," having the point and force 
of clear moralizing and cast into the compressed shape of proverbs. 
He had a sagacious discernment, a fertility of imagination, and a 
vivacity and sparkle of wit and humor, running with equal facility into 
prose or verse, which, however, he indulged in fulness only in the fes- 
tive enjoyments of a large and happy family circle. 

Intervals of impaired health, making journeys and travels in this 
country and in Europe occasionally necessary for restoration, and a 
general susceptibility to some depressive moods, — no doubt aggravated 
by his constant and faithful service in agencies of ministration to the 
sorrows and ills of humanity, — seemed at times to clpud the spirit of 
Mr. Wigglesworth. His modesty, diffidence, and self-depreciation, his 
purity of heart, his gentleness of spirit, and (he fulness and generosity 
of his benevolent sympathies, drew to him the most tender attachment 
of his family and his connections, and the profoundest respect and 
regard of the whole community in which he was known. His name, 
with a generous sum attached to it, appeared in answer to all such 
appeals as made necessary the announcement of subscriptions for the 
purpose of drawing others ; but there was no record, public or private, 
of his da ly alms' or of the secret channels of his generosity. The reli- 
gious sentiment was deep and strong in him through life, and it was 
the most potent element iu the training ami influence of his character. 

For more than thirty years, Mr. Wigglesworth gave of his means, 
his time, and his warm interest, most efficient service to that foremost 
of the benevolent institutions of this city, " the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ; " having been through the whole of this period a member of 
its corporation, as one of its trustees, or vice-president, or president. He 
was also an officer of the first and best administered of the now numer- 
ous corporations for similar purposes among us, " The Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings in the Town of Boston." In the discharge of this 
responsible trust, he engaged with a constant and patient diligence and 
fidelity, examining investments and securities as if he were himself the 
guardian of the frugal savings of each of the depositors. He took en- 
tire charge of two of the City Districts of the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation, and for years supported them from his own resources, making 
no draught whatever upon the funds of the Association. Most of the 
other numerous charitable institutions of the city, and very many of 
its literary and religious enterprises found in him a wise and just 
administrator, and a generous patron. There are many of his associ- 
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ates in one or more of these multiplied fellowships who will long cher- 
ish in love and respect the memory of this upright, kind-hearted, and 
thoroughly good man, as he came with his modest presence to business 
meetings, sitting for the most part in silence, but ready always, when 
his word and opinion were needed, to utter them with a calm wisdom 
and a gentle earnestness. 

ALEXIS CASWELL. 

On the 8th of January, 1877, Rhode Island lost, by death, an 
accomplished man of science, and one of her best cilizens. Alexis 
Caswell was born in Taunton, Mass., on the 29th of January, 1799. 
His ancestors, on the father's side, were prosperous farmers, and were 
among the earliest settlers of Taunton. Thomas Caswell, of the fifth 
generation preceding, came, according to tradition, from Somersetshire, 
Englaud. His will was admitted to probate in 1697; only fifty-eight 
years after the incorporation of Taunton. The grandfather of Alexis 
married Zibiah White, who was the great-granddaughter of Peregrine 
White, the first born of the Pilgrims in America on board the May- 
flower, November, 1 620. Alexis Caswell, after spending his early years 
upon the farm, was prepared for college at the Bristol Academy in 
Taunton. Little is known of his character and attainments at this 
time ; but, if the child is father of the man, he must have been ami- 
able, docile, and full of a high ambition. At the age of nineteen he 
entered Brown University, over which Dr» Messer then presided. His 
course in college was eminently successful; and, at his graduation, in 
1822, he received the first honors. 

From 1822 to 1827, he was connected with Columbian College, 
Washington, D. C, as tutor or professor of languages ; at the same 
time studying theology under Dr. Staugliton, the President. In the 
autumn of 1827, he went with Dr. Irah Chase (professor in the New- 
ton Theological Seminary from 1825 to 1843), to Halifax for the pur- 
pose of establishing the Granville Baptist Church in that place. His 
plans were changed, in consequence of an invitation which he received 
from the people to remain among them. He was ordained on the 
7th of October, and settled over them as their pastor. Having 
preached to them acceptably for a year, he received an invitation from 
the first Baptist Church in Providence in the summer of 1828 to 
assist the Rev. S. Gano, the pastor of that church. He had been in 
Providence only a few weeks, when he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Brown University. With the 



